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PLEASURES FOR THE SICK. 


CHEERFULNESS and a brave heart win half the 
battle in many an illness. Why should not the 
sufferer be made as happy as may be? Happiness 
and suffering are not such incompatible states as 
they appear at first sight. The long imprisoned 
days may after all remain in memory as a happy 
time. Fora child, it has perhaps left an impres- 
sion of a quiet interval when there was much 
putting out of one’s tongue to the doctor, but also 
much petting and pudding. Why should it not 
leave for older minds an impression of a gentler 
interval of life, when there was pain perhaps to 
be endured, but much also to be enjoyed—more 
kindness and more of the pleasures that love can 
create even amid suffering ; for what is there that 
love cannot do? Alas! there is one thing that 
love cannot do, and it comes readily to mind 
when we are thinking of the sick—it cannot save. 
It cannot even spare pain, though it craves to 
bear the pain instead. Yet, even so, what is 
there that love will not do? For what it cannot 
ward off, it can soften.) It can devise means for 
making short the tedious hours ; and when suffer- 
ing is not acute or weakness extreme, it can 
beguile the sick into enjoying pleasures, which, 
given with sympathy, may amount even to posi- 
tive happiness, 

Visits are supposed to afford consolation ; but 
what kind of visits are these to be?) When a man 
has toothache, and the landlady or the parlour- 
maid makes a speech of consolation, it is some- 
times a visit that intensifies the aching. ‘ Ah, sir,’ 
says the compassionate landlady, ‘J know what 
it is to have the toothache, sir. I’ve had it that 
bad, sir—it was like shutting my jaws on the 
edge of a knife, sir!’ This comfort is meant to 


go straight to the sufferer’s heart; it generally 
goes straight to his teeth, When a rustic condoles | 
with a friend who has a sprained foot, he tells | 
him for his comfort all about the boy who got | 
his leg caught in the reaping-machine ; and when 
my lord’s valet is privileged to console his master | 
whose gout has appeared alarmingly early, ten | 


to one that my lord’s valet will mention the 
agonies of his late master ‘with the chalk round 
about his knuckles as big as marbles!’ In fact, 
in some quarters, the ailments of other unfortu- 
nates seem to be considered the most encouraging 
and strengthening topic that can be chosen. 

The real object in view ought to be to induce 
the mind to forget the sufferings of the body. 
The news of the day, told little by little, is a 
pleasure to an invalid. Of course, in suggesting 
these pleasures, we are always presupposing that 
those only are selected which the sufferer is able to 
bear. For instance, a hostile political article from 
the Times would hardly be soothing to a statesman 
incapacitated from work; or adulation of the 
last new novel would not help an overworked 
writer to lie still and wait for health. The great 
secret of success in conversation by the sick- 
bed is simply to take to heart the interests and 
the sympathies of those for whose sake we speak. 
Often enough, unkind sayings are made to travel, 
and the seeds of dissension fly as readily as thistle- 
down. Why not collect from memory, instead, 
the hind things we have heard said of our helpless 
friend, or of those he cares for most? It would 
be the sowing of a whole harvest of trusty friend- 
ship, all ready for the time of return to outer life 
and to friends perhaps uncared for before. There 
are very few of our acquaintance of whom we 
have not heard kind words, too genuine to flatter 
in the telling. Not only cheering words and 
tones, but cheering looks form the pleasures 
of the sick. If there be a new face in the room, 
let it be a bright face ; there is no sunshine like 
the sunshine of bright looks. Above all, the con- 
stant companion at the bedside should give the 
pleasure of bright looks, cost what they may, 

Reading aloud is supposed to be a certain 
source of recreation; it is the constant offer of 
kind-hearted visitors, who never dream that 
unless well done, it may be, instead, a certain 


of headaches and intolerable bore. 


source an 
Reading for the sick is an art in itself’ What 
is to be read? And how is it to be read? 


These are questions that must be settled with 
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eare and judgment, differently in each individual 
case. But a few suggestions may help those 
who are anxious to make reading a rest and a 
pleasure in a sickroom. Let us suppose, for 
example, that a story is chosen. It may be a 
book like Alice in Wonderland; for children’s 
books have a charm for the old in their simpli- 
city, and require but little mental effort. Or it 
may be a humorous book from the other side 
of the Atlantic. Or it may be a novel. All 
through, our case is merely for example; more 
serious reading is often a source of peace and 
comfort, but our subject here is merely recreation. 
The first thing to do is to glance through the 
book, to choose, and, if need be, to mark with 
a pencil the most lively or characteristic passages. 
These passages are to be read and the story 
told to connect them. Or if the reading-time 
be long enough, only dull pages or heavy para- 
graphs might be marked, and all the unmarked 
parts read, with only a few words told to bridge 
over the excisions. The narrative need not, 
as a rule, be scrupulously read from the first 
page to the last; and if the reader has not 
quick perception enough to suit it to the listener 
as he goes along, a few pencil-marks ought 
at least to warn him of dry or unsuitable 
passages coming. The best reader will be quick 
enough to make his changes as he reads, adding 
a word to explain who speaks in the dialogue, 
or running on over tedious pages, so as to keep 
the listener’s attention. 

A little at a time is a golden rule in reading 
for the sick, We must read for them as the 
birds sing for us—with plenty of short pauses. 
Their thoughts are not so active as ours; leave 
them quict moments to follow. Above all, if 
they enjoy a joke, let them hear us enjoying 
it too, for there is contagion in laughter; and 
as long as the gleam of fun lasts, let us not 
hurry them away to hear other things, and 
forget it. It is hardly necessary to hint that 
the reading should be slow, and the voice at 
once distinct and full of life—not loud, but quiet 
and clear, with a variation of tone sympathetic 
with the sense of the reading. In this manner, 
a book would be known and enjoyed without 
being laboriously read all through; and a little 
Treading ought to provide occupation for a long 
time, for there should be many stoppages for 
talk, like wayside stations on a railway journey. 
The more amusing the talk, the better; critical 
remarks, thrown in as we go along, may brighten 
not only the wayside pauses but the journey 
itself; like an amusing friend in our railway 
carriage inclined to talk of what is to be seen 
by the way. 


cover lightly the long day of helplessness, We 
cannot do with the sick what we ourselves do 
in health, turn from one duty to another, anxious 


to lose no moments between, so that the most | 
‘are prized in hospitals, they would make an 
| effort to provide them, and also toys and Christ- 
their waking hours; those hours can have but | 


work may be got through in the shortest time. 
Their attention has to be gently engaged during 


| work is very useful. These are some of the 
All occupations ought to be spread out to | 


little occupation to cover them, so we must 
spread it all out lightly with short breaks and 
gaps. A little thing may occupy weak hands and 
a weary mind very pleasantly for a long time ; 
there is no losing time then, and there should 
be no hurry; all is gain that gives an interest 
to the long helpless hours. 

Quiet is necessary between the pleasures of 
the sick, and then especially it is important to 
leave in view something pleasant for the eyes 
to look upon. A bouquet of flowers or, better 
still, a flowering plant, by day gives a charm 
to even a dull room; but the plant and the 
invalid shouJd perhaps part company at night, 
The decoration of the room will lose its value 
unless little changes are made; the coming of 
a new bit of ornament of any kind is, for 
the sick, something like a new plaything to 
a child. If the room be dull and somewhat 
dark, brightness is hardly less needed than 
whiteness and neatness)s We have seen the 
whole wall of a little room brightened by one 
fan of Christmas or New Year cards hanging 
flat against the dingy room-paper; the cards 
were gummed to a cardboard foundation the 
shape and size of a large open fan, and a hanging 
bow of a rich colour was supposed to be the 
fastening at the point below, where the fan opens. 
Such decorations as this, placed sparingly and 
with taste, are better than large pictures for a 
dull room. The foreign objects that are now 
sold, as one might say, tor half nothing, are very 
useful, too, for brightening the corners and the 
mantel-shelf, and making gay some table, whence 
they ought to banish the useless bottles and 
spoons that are sometimes a hideous sight in a 
sickroom. The decoration of the room is one 
of the pleasures of convalescence, and it is also 
a necessary pleasure in those very sad cases 
where a person whose mind is energetic is 
obliged, perhaps by some painful accident, to 
lie in the same room for weeks or months. In 
summer, when it can be managed without danger 
of cold, a sight of the prospect from the 
window—a glimpse of the ficlds and skies—is 
one of the greatest pleasures for the imprisoned 
life. 

Another pleasure for an invalid is the chance 
of doing something for those who are well. Even 
the giving of advice, or giving hints for the 
household or the room, or for the studies of 
children, or for the dresses of daughters, is all 
a cheering change. It means that the sick are 
of use; and they long to be useful again. Let 
them help a little, if it be possible; let them 
even enjoy the delusion that their share in some 
work is important; certainly it ought to be 
valued, Fancy-work, and especially knitting or 
crochet-work with wool, is a good pastime for 
feminine hands in convalescence. Sometimes the 
pleasure is greater when the knitted wool is 
destined for the poor, to whose children such 


pleasures that make home precious contrasted 
with sickness in hospitals; and for those who 
are obliged to be hospital patients, some of the 
home pleasures might be contrived. If people 
knew iow books, pictures, and illustrated papers 


mas cards for children. But, above all, the 
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greatest pleasure of the sick is the easiest to 
give. One comfort at least ought to come with 
all affliction: it ought to be a revelation of the 
love that lives for them in other hearts. 


AT TREVENNA COTTAGE. 
A STORY IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAP. VI. 


STONELANDS is a quiet, old-fashioned country 
town of about: two thousand inhabitants, on the 
borders of the Peak district. It had been dark 
for some hours when Mr Muncaster alighted at 
the railway station and inquired his way to 
the one tolerable hotel of which the little town 
can boast. Next morning, he sallied forth, and 
was not long in finding his way to No. 5 
Town Row, the address given him by Dr May- 
field. It proved to be a small six-roomed house, 
one of a number of others similar in size and 
appearance. ‘There was a card in the window 
announcing apartments to let, which struck Mr 
Muncaster as being somewhat singular in such 
an out-of-the-way spot. But he found later on 
that Stonelands is a great gathering-place for 
anglers during the fishing season, many of whom 
prefer to hire quiet rooms of their own, rather 
than put up with the noise and bustle of an 
inn. 

Mr Muncaster, who was a man of quick 
resolves, crossed the road and knocked at the 
door of No. 5. His summons was responded to 
by a tall, thin, faded woman, in deep mourning, 
whom, from the description given him by Dr 
Mayfield, he had no difficulty in recognising 
as Mrs Preedy. Yes, he could have the apart- 
ments—a bedroom and a small sitting-room—if 
he chose to pay a week’s rent in advance, she 
told him in reply to his queries; adding that, 
in a place like Stonelands, they never troubled 
gentlemen about references. Two hours later, 
Mr Muncaster was comfortably installed in his 
rooms. So far, fortune had favoured him more 
than he had dared to hope. A little later, he 
discovered that when Mrs Preedy was without 
lodgers, she lived entirely alone, but that when 
her rooms were occupied, a neighbour’s daughter 
was called in to assist in the household duties. 
That first afternoon, Mrs Preedy herself took in 
Mr Muncaster’s tea—the old-fashioned hours for 
meals being still adhered to in Stonelands, 

‘T am afraid, ma'am, that you have recently 
lost a near relative?’ Mr Muncaster ventured to 
remark, with a glance at Mrs Preedy’s black 
gown. 

She stared at him for a moment or two with 
a sort of cold suspicion, and then she said drily : 
‘Yes, sir, a very near relative.-—Will you please 
to ring if you want anything more?’ It was 
evident that no information was to be gained 
by questioning Mrs Preedy. 

Next morning the neighbour's daughter, Maggie, 
appeared on the scene and took in the new 
lodger’s breakfast. Mr Muncaster was not long 
in finding out that the girl had a tongue, and 
liked to hear herself talk, especially when Mrs 
Preedy was not by to check lor loquacity, In 
less than twenty-four hours, Maggie and Mr 
Muncaster were on the best of terms, The girl 
was flattered by the evident interest which the 


pleasant, smiling gentleman from London took 
in her gossip and chatter. 

On the third morning after his arrival, as 
Mr Muncaster was munching his toast, he and 
Maggie being alone in the house at the time, 
he said to the girl: ‘I see that Mrs Preedy 
is in deep mourning. I presume that she has 
plately lost some one very near and dear to her?’ 
He purposely refrained from looking at Maggie 
as he put the question ; he was afraid she might 
notice the eager light in his eyes. 

‘She’s in mourning for her brother, sir. She 
was very fond of him.’ 

‘Then she will no doubt feel his loss very 
much. Did he die here in Stonelands ?’ 

‘O no, sir. At some place a long way off 
—some place by the sea, a deal warmer than 
it is here. It was consumption he died of. He 
was ill for more than a year, poor man.’ 

‘No doubt, Mrs Preedy was with him when 
he died ?’ 

‘O yes, sir. She got a telegraft, and was 
just in time to see him at the last.’ 

‘Did you know this Mr—Mr’ 

‘Mr Sadgrove, sir—Matthew Sadgrove was his 
name.’ 

For a moment or two, Mr Muncaster scarcely 
breathed. What startling discovery was he on 
the brink of? He went on toying carelessly 
with the butter-knife. 

‘Yes, I knew him quite well, continued the 
garrulous Maggie. ‘He was living here in this 
house, at the time he was first took bad. He 
was a schoolmaster, sir; and after he lost his 
wife, he came to Stonelands ; but he didn’t seem 
to get on very well, and then his health broke 
down, and he had to give up the school. After 
that, he went away, and [ never saw him 
again.’ 

‘Mr Sadgrove had no family, I suppose ?’ 

‘One little girl, sir. She’s away in France, 
living with some friends of her mother’s. There 
is a likeness, sir, in the album both of Mr 
Sadgrove and his little girl. Perhaps you would 
like to see them ?’ 

Mr Muneaster’s heart came into his mouth, 
as the saying is It was all he could do not 
to betray his eagerness. 

‘It is a sad story, Maggie; but life abounds 
with such,’ he replied. ‘Yes, I think I should 
like to see the portraits you speak of 

Accordingly, Magyie fetched the album out 
of Mrs Preedy’s sitting-room, and pointed out 
to Mr Muneaster the likeness of Mr Sadgrove, 
and also that of his daughter, a girl apparently 
about ten years of age. On the latter was written 
the name ‘ Florrie Sadgrove.’ 

Mr Muncaster had not forgotten what Dr 
Mayfield had told him. Florrie was the name 
which the man who called himself Edward 
Saverne had uttered more than once in his sleep 
during the last days of his illness. Here was 
another link in the chain of evidence ! 

He gave the album back to Maggie with some 
commonplace remark, and presently the girl left 
the room, taking the book with her. 

Mr Muncaster put on his hat and went out 
for a walk in the quiet fields. In truth, his 
blood felt slightly fevered. He could no longer 
doubt that he held the clue to a daring and 


ingenious imposture; yet he could not help 
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marvelling at the series of apparently trivial 
circumstances which, following one on _ the 
other, had ended by placing that clue in his 
hands. 

The question now was, what his next step 
ought to be; but it was a question which a 
few minutes’ thought sufficed to decide. It was 
evident that the next link in the chain of evi- 
dence must be the identification of Matthew 
Sadgrove with the man who died at Boscombe 
Regis and was buried there under the name of 
Edward Saverne. Dr Mayfield was the only 
man who was able to settle that point, and 
there was only one mode by which he could 
do it. The moment Mr Muncaster saw his next 
step clearly, he turned back in the direction 
of his lodgings, but he called in at the post- 
office on his way. In answer to his inquiry, the 
official there told him that there was only one 
delivery at Boscombe Regis on Sundays. 
was all he wanted to know. Saturday morning 
was now here; and on Wednesday next at noon 
Captain Avory would call by appointment at 
the London office for his cheque. But Mr 
Muncaster had made up his mind that when 
the captain put in an appearance, it should not 
be a * val but checkmate, that he should find 
in readiness for him. He went back to his 
lodgings, got out his desk, and made a pretence 
of being busy letter-writing; but he was, in 
fact, quietly on the watch, and he sat with the 
door ajar, listening to every movement in the 
house. It was needful that, by hook or by crook, 


he should obtain possession of the portrait of | 


Matthew Sadgrove. 
The day wore on; his simple dinner was 


artaken of, and then he was left alone again, | 


ut still he sat waiting. At length his oppor- 
tunity came. Mrs Preedy went out to make 
her Saturday purchases; and Maggie, taking 
advantage of the fact, was soon gossiping over 
the garden-wall with another young lady similarly 
circumstanced to herself. The sound of their 
careless chatter, with now and then a shrill 
burst of laughter, reached Mr Muncaster in his 
sitting-room. 
little wider, he stood for a minute listening ; 
then with light quick footsteps, he crossed the 
little passage which divided his room from that 
of Mrs Preedy, and opening the door of the 
latter, he went in. One rapid glance round 
showed him the object he had come in search 
of. It lay, with some other books, on a table 
near the window. 
extracted the photograph he wanted, and then, 
having replaced the hg he got back undis- 
covered to his own room. It was an act which 
under other circumstances Mr Muncaster would 
never have thought of perpetrating ; but in this 
case he hoped the end would justify the means. 
In fighting against cunning and chicanery, one 
cannot always choose one’s weapons, 

There was just time to catch the evening mail. 
Mr Muncaster wrote a few hurried lines to Dr 
Mayfield, in which he asked him to be good 
enough to inform the writer by return of post 
whether he recognised the He: Ma photograph 
as a likeness of any one whom he had ever 
known or attended professionally. He purposely 
mentioned no names in his note; he wanted 
the evidence, if any should be forthcoming, to 


That | 


He rose, and opening his door a| 


With dexterous fingers he | 


be unsuggested by any hint on his part. He 
went out and posted the letter. The answer 
was to be addressed to him at the Stonelands 
| post-olfice. 

The letter reached Dr Mayfield in due course 
on Sunday morning; but as there is no mail out 
of Boscombe Regis on the evening of that day, 
his answer did not reach Mr Muncaster till late 
}on Monday. Dr Mayfield wrote to the following 
effect: ‘The photograph inclosed in your letter, 

which I now return, is an undoubted likeness 
|of the late Mr Edward Saverne, the gentleman 
| who died a few weeks ago at Trevenna Cottage. 
That is a point on which there can be no mistake, 
for, although the portrait would appear to have 
been taken previously to the commencement of 
his last illness, his features were of too marked 
‘a character, and the resemblance is too striking, 
| to leave any room for doubt.’ 

Mr Muncaster smiled grimly as he refolded 
the doctor’s note. ‘It is just as I thought,’ he 
‘said. ‘In the morning, Mrs Preedy and I must 
| have a little private confab; and after that, hey 
| presto! for London, in time to welcome our 
| friend the captain on Wednesday.’ 

Mr Muncaster went to bed that night in high 

| good-humour with himself, and yet he was puzzled 
|—so much puzzled, in fact, that he was able to 
| obtain but little sleep. Judging from what Dr 
| Mayfield had told him of Mrs Preedy, and 
from what he had seen of her, he could scarcely 
bring himself to believe that she was a woman 
who would knowingly allow herself to become 
an instrument in the perpetration of a fraud 
|of any kind. If his knowledge of human nature 
was not at fault, then was Mrs Preedy just the 
opposite of a person of that stamp ; yet, on the 
face of the affair as it now stood, the evidence 
seemed dead against her. Of her brother, he 
of course knew no more than Dr Mayfield had 
told him ; but it seemed scarcely open to doubt 
that in taking another man’s name and person- 
ality on himself, he must have known quite well 
what he was about. But then came the question 
—by what motives were Mrs Preedy and Matthew 
Sadgrove influenced in conniving at the persona- 
|tion of another man by the latter? Sadgrove 
himself was dead; in what way, then, was it 
possible for him to benefit by the fraud. It 
was a question over which Mr Muncaster puzzled 
himself in vain. With regard to Captain Avory’s 
motives in the affair, it was not needful to ask 
| what they were. 

At breakfast next morning, Mr Muncaster could 
not help noticing that Maggie had recently been 
in tears. In answer to his questions, she told 
him in a hurried whisper that Mrs Preedy had 
discovered that the portrait of her brother had 
been abstracted from the album, and that she 
had said it was impossible that any one but 
Maggie could have taken it. 

Mr Muncaster mused for a moment or two, 
then he said: ‘Set your mind at rest, Magyie. 
Jt was I who took the portrait,’ 

‘You, sir? Oh!’ exclaimed the 
girl, 

‘J had certain reasons for borrowing it for a 
couple of days; but you may tell Mrs Preedy 
that I am quite prepared to return it, if she will 
favour me with a few minutes’ conversation as 
soon a8 breakfast is over.’ 


astonished 


g 


or 
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Half an hour later, Mrs Preedy walked into | 
the room, her black-mittened arms folded across 
her chest, looking as grim and uncompromising | 
as ever. 

‘Pray be seated, Mrs Preedy; I hope that I | 
shall not have occasion to detain you very long,’ 
said Mr Muncaster, indicating a chair opposite 
his own on the other side of the little table. 

She favoured him with a slight inclination of 
the head and sat down. 

‘In the first place, allow me to return the 
photograph of your brother, went on Mr Mun- | 
caster, ‘and at the same time to crave your pardon | 
for the liberty I took in removing it from your | 
album,’ 

‘It was indeed a very great liberty on your 
part, sir,’ she answered in a dry, harsh voice, 
‘more especially considering that you are a total 
stranger to me.’ 

Mr Muncaster smiled. ‘I trust, Mrs Preedy, 
that we shall not be total strangers to each other | 
after to-day.’ 

‘I do not understand you, sir.’ 

‘You will by-and-by, I have no doubt. It 
is now due to you to give you my reasons for 
surreptitiously abstracting the portrait of a man 
whom I never saw in my life.’ 

‘It was an act, sir, which nothing can excuse. | 
It was certainly not the act of a gentleman.’ 

Mr Muncaster let this remark pass. Leaning | 
forward a little with his arms on the table, and 
fixing his eyes steadily on Mrs Preedy, he said 
impressively: ‘I took the likeness from your 
album, madam, because I wanted to obtain a 
little information respecting the late Mr Matthew | 
Sadgrove, otherwise known as Mr Edward 
Saverne.’ 

If a bomb had exploded at Mrs Preedy’s feet 
she could scarcely have been more startled. Her 
face turned a ghastly yellow ; she half rose from 
her chair, and then sat down again; she gasped 
for breath, and the words she tried to speak died 
away in an inarticulate murmur. 

‘Take your time, ma’am, take your time,’ said 
Mr Muncaster encouragingly. ‘It will be neces- 
sary that I should put certain questions to you, 
but they will be few and simple, and all that | 
ask from you is a straightforward answer to each 
of them.’ 

Evidently Mrs Preedy was a woman of con- 
siderable nerve. In a very short time she had 
recovered her composure, and was to all appear- 
ance as cool and collected as usual. 

‘My brother is dead,’ she said at length with 
a little quaver in her voice, ‘and IT am not in 
the habit of talking about family affairs to 
strangers.’ 

‘Quite right, Mrs Preedy; a very laudable 
srecaution on your part, all things considered. 
Put there are exceptions to every rule, and this 
is one of them,’ 

‘What is it that you want to know?’ she asked | 
after a short silence, looking very hard at Mr 
Muncaster. 

‘lt want to know the reasons which 
your brother, whose real name was 
Sadgrove, who 
sion, and who 


induced 
Matthew 
was a schoolmaster by profes- 
has a daughter at the present 
time living in France, to accompany a certain 
Captain Avory and his wife to Boscombe Regis, 
and there live, die, and be buried under the 


| staring stonily into Mr Muncaster’s eyes, almost 
| while she said: ‘I know of no right by which 


| In any case, I decline to answer them. 


|any denial of the facts he had 


| he in conjunction would seem to have’ 


| brother 


-made the acquaintance of Captain Avory and 


name of Edward Saverne—a supposed cousin of 
Captain Avory, who was said to have recently 
returned from Australia. That is what I want 
to know, Mrs Preedy.’ 

Again she changed colour, but she kept on 
as though he had mesmerised her. After a little 
you come here and put such questions to me. 
The 
ossibility 
t is my 


matter to which you refer can by no 
concern you: me it does concern. 
business, and such I intend it to remain.’ 

Mr Muncaster noticed that she did not attempt 
ut before her, 
as many people in her place would undoubtedly 
have done. This seemed to him a hopeful 
sign. 

‘If that be your determination, Mrs Preedy,’ 
he said, ‘I am sorry to say that I can only look 
upon you as being equally guilty with Captain 
Avory as regards the vile fraud which you and 


‘Fraud! fraud!’ burst out Mrs Preedy ex- 
citedly. ‘What is the man raving about? I have 
had nothing to do with any fraud.’ 

There was that in her tone and manner which 
went far towards convincing Mr Muncaster that 
she was speaking the truth; so, in order to 
simplify matters, he now proceeded to enlighten 
her as to his name, occupation, and the object 
of his journey to Stonelands, but without telling 
her the source from which he had derived his 
information respecting her brother. Never in 
his life had he seen any one more genuinely 
astonished than was Mrs Preedy. She was now 
as ready to volunteer information as she had 
been reticent before. What she had to tell, 
when she had in some measure recovered her 
composure, was to the following purport. 

When Matthew Sadgrove’s school failed and 
his health broke down, the prospect before him 
and his sister was of the gloomiest kind. Mrs 
Preedy had an annuity of thirty pounds a year, 
and the cottage in which she fived was her 
own; but beyond that she had nothing except 
what she might make by means of a few chance 
lodgers during the summer months; while her 
was absolutely penniless. From the 
beginning of his illness, Sadgrove apparently 
felt sure that he would never recover, and it 
was this conviction on his part which would 
seem in a great measure to account for what 
followed. Another point which preyed on his 
mind, and was not without its influence on 
after-events, was the consciousness that in a little 
while his daughter would be left not only 
fatherless, but penniless, His wife’s friends had 
taken charge of her for a time, but it was quite 
understood that the arrangement was merely a 
temporary one. : 

It was at Cleethorpes, a quiet little watering- 
place on the Lincolnshire coast, that Sadgrove, 
who was there for the benefit of his health, 


his wife. As to how the introduction came 
about, Mrs Preedy did not seem quite clear. 
They may have been lodging in the same house, 
or they may have met casually on the sands, 
and have struck up an acquaintanceship, as 
people often do in such quiet places. Be that 
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as it may, Captain Avory had not been many| ‘And you say, sir, that it was nothing but a 
ee in _ yr age ay ed before — — ae 7 = Peewee ns “7 
egan ske e outline of a certain | Pr when she rou e narrative 

tno by means of which, according to him, | a my . 
they both might largely benefit. It would appear; ‘It was that, and nothing else.’ 
that Sadgrove in one of his despondent moods} ‘Who could believe there was so much wicked- 
had told the captain that he knew himself to ness in the world! Who would have thought 
be a doomed man, and the latter on his part | that smiling, smooth-spoken Captain Avory— 
must have had some inkling of the necessitous| though I never quite liked him in my own 
circumstances of the invalid. The proposition | mind—would have turned out to be such a 
elaborated by him little by little, so as to gra-| villain?’ Then, after a brief pause, she said: 
—— — his a ae = 7 Ree - my = — won't get her five 
r features, was to the following effect :| hundred pounds, after all. 
grove was at once to leave the bleak Lincoln- | ‘Thase is not much likelihood of that, Mrs 

shire coast, and 6°, -_ —_— me ote ne answered Mr Muncaster with a smile, 
Avory at a certain sheltered nook on the south- | as he shut up and put away his note-book. 
ia ae—a change which would have the! ‘Well, wall, the poor _ tert must just come 
gy ng of eens the sick —_ a share my bit and sup. Providence won’t 
ife. There he was to have every care and_| let us starve.’ 
attention which his case might require, free of | ‘You surely don’t think, my dear madam, that 
cost to himself. Further, within three months even if Captain Avory had succeeded in getting 
of Sadgrove’s death, whenever that event should | the five thousand pounds, you would ever have 
take place, the — — — ag "1 _seen one penny of the five hundred he promised 

y over to Mrs Preedy the sum of five hundred | you?’ 
somnie ne .* use ong yt Se we ‘Why not, sir—why not? I have his promise 
ittle daughter. In return for this, all that the in writing up-stairs.’ 
sick man was mane . do a ae ‘Which 4 not worth so much as the paper 
his name and identity—to be no longer Matthew | it is written on. You may rely upon it that 
Sadgrove, the ex-schoolmaster of Stonelands, but from the first Captain Poon on ae He to 
to be henceforward known to the world as| pay the five hundred pounds, nor a fraction of 
Edward Saverne, a cousin of Captain Avory, lately | it. He would have been out of England in 
returned from Australia. Of course, not the less than twelve hours after receiving his cheque 
ightest hint was dropped with regard to the from the insurance Company, and you would 
po icy of wy gna The 7 _ sr mage | never have seen or heard from him more.’ 

is reasons for suggesting that Sadgrove sho 
personate another ae, although specious, was | : —- 
flimsy in the ines “ — however, to | MY THEATRICAL DEBUT. 
have sufficed to satisfy the simple, unpractical | , 
minds of the schoolmaster and his pps no | ee 
suspicion of any wrong-doing on the captain’s How to choose a profession is a problem, the 
part appears ever to have found its way into svlution of which has puzzled the brains of old 
their thoughts. What he told them was, that and young time out of mind. The antiquated 
his cousin, Edward Saverne, had been lost several | method of thrusting a square peg into a round 
years before in the Australian bush, where he, hole still survives with much the usual result. 
had doubtless cither been starved to death or If the first false step be not quickly corrected, it 
murdered by the natives; but that, in conse- will need no spirit from the vasty deep or nec- 
quence of no legal proof of his death being pro- | romantic spell to foretell the issue. Mediocrity 
curable, certain property of considerable value, at | is simply the grave of misapplied powers ; talents 
the present time in Chancery, could not be | run to seed in a soil unsuited to their growth. 
touched or rendered available for the benefit of} Within a few months of attaining my eighteenth 
the surviving members of his family. In short, year, my apprenticeship was brought to an un- 
the captain stated his case so plausibly that Sad- timely end in consequence of the sudden death of 
grove was in the end won over to play his part) my master. It was then that this all-important 
in the plot. We have seen how very nearly the | riddle of ‘What shall I do with it?’ fairly con- 
audacious captain’s fraudulent scheme was to fronted me, demanding an instant reply. With 
proving successful. the promptness which comes of inexperience, and 

Such was the story told by Mrs Preedy to Mr} the audacity which accompanies youth, I over- 
Muncaster. It enlightened the latter with regard | came the difficulty by meeting it half-way. The 
to several points which had hitherto puzzled obstacle was transformed into an instrument 
him. That there could be found people so | wherewith I hoped to accomplish a long-desired 
simple, so lacking in knowledge of the ways of | purpose. Early imbued with a love for the stage, 
the world, as to allow themselves to be imposed | I recognised in this broken engagement an open- 
upon by a lie so specious, but at the same time | ing by means of which I could attain a position 
so transparent, as that told by Captain Avory, | amongst those whose study it was to hold the 
seemed to his practical mind most amazing. Yet mirror up to nature ; in short, I fancied I saw my 
here was the fact before him. As regarded Mrs | way to becoming an actor without infringing any 
Preedy, it was impossible to doubt her bona fides duty human or divine. With boyish vanity, I 
in the matter; and if he did not feel quite so | regarded my physical —— for the task 
satisfied that her brother had been equally guilt-| with a degree of complacency I have lived to 
less, yet, the man being now dead, it was only smile at. I saw in imagination my name promi- 
charitable to give him the benefit of the doubt. | nently set forth on every hoarding, the whilst 
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my talent was acknowledged, and the report 
thereof dwelt pleasantly on the lips of men. Ah, 
if only my capacity had equalled my enthusiasm ! 
But I had fallen into the common error of 
looking at one side of the picture merely. 

Notwithstanding my boasted attempt at inde- 

ndent action in the choice of a career, it may 
Be remarked that I was specially careful to con- 
ceal my resolve. My predilection for theatrical 
amusements was no secret ; indeed, in our small 
family circle I was regarded as ‘Sir Oracle’ in 
all matters touching the modern drama and its 
interpreters. So far, so good; but I felt sure 
that any active co-operation in the rites of Thespis 
would meet with a storm of opposition it would 
be unwise to provoke. Nor was the reason far 
to seek. 

Five-and-forty years ago, the brave old histrions 
of my youth laboured under a ban, inasmuch as 
they were looked upon as standing but just with- 
out the pale of vagabondage. Smug respectability 
stood aloof. Society—with a capital S—affected 
an utter ignorance of the whole community, 
excepting in so far as they ministered to its 
amusement. That this spirit of ultra-exclusive- 
ness was keenly felt and quietly resented, will 
surprise no one; but who shall say how many 
a stout heart was wrung in this unequal con- 
test ? 

Without, therefore, running counter to the 
wishes of my parents, which I desired to avoid, 
I saw no immediate prospect of attaining my 
object, when fate or chance brought about an 
accidental acquaintance with a near neighbour, 
who afterwards became a town celebrity, and | 
whose early death is to this hour mourned by | 
all lovers of histrionic art. A kindred ambition 
to shine behind the footlights quickly ripened a 
kindly feeling into friendship, and by means of 
R——’s influence, I was introduced to a Dramatic 
Club, thence to a private theatre. 

The ruling powers of the club to which we 
belonged had exercised sound discretion in select- 
ing certain pieces supposed to come within the 
margin of the powers, or as yet undeveloped 
genius that might be discovered in the persons 
of its members. Murder was not on this occa- 
sion to be considered as one of the fine arts, 
therefore Shakspeare was eschewed. It was 
finally arranged that we should enact two of 
Douglas Jerrold’s dramas, The Rent Day and 
Black-eyed Susan. R—— had been unanimously 
chosen to play Bullfrog and Gnatbrain ; while 
to my share fell the characters of Toby Heywood 
and Captain Crosstree. A commendable anxiety 
to make the thing go well induced us to solicit | 
the assistance, at the last rehearsal, of Smythson, 
the manager of the ‘Minor’ Theatre, for the 
which service a certain consideration was offered, 
and accepted. I have at this moment a distinct | 
recollection of the expression that stole over the | 
face of the old histrion when two of our company | 
solicited his help—the ultra-regal manner, which 
from long assumption had become habitual, gave 
place to a look of incredulous surprise. The 
request, he alleged, was unprecedented ; but he | 
— further our views to the best of his poor | 
ability ! 

An off-night was chosen, and we set to work | 
in real earnest. Those among us who came to | 
‘play at acting’ were disconcerted at being drilled | 
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into the first rudiments of a craft demanding the 
exercise of every faculty. Objurgation, entreaty, 
and command were levied at each of us in turn. 
We were reminded that for the time being the 
lofty reputation of the ‘Royal Pantheon’—a pet 
title of the manager’s—was in our keeping, and 
that, moreover, several provincial lessees—‘ men 
of worth and substance’—had passed their word 
of honour to be present at the representation. 
With one exception, we offered the old actor 
our most implicit obedience The Reuben 
Heywood of the evening—a tripe-dresser by 
trade—strongly objected to make his first entrance 
other than over a stile, as directed in the acting 
copy of the Rent Day named above ; the orthodox 
property must be supplied, or he would throw 
up his part. Finally, he taxed the proprietor 
with negligence in not providing the article 
in question. 

This imputation wounded the manager in his 
most vulnerable part—the reputed credit of the 
establishment. He at once assumed the port of 
a Coriolanus, and fixed the little tripe-dresser 
with his glittering eye. ‘I beg your pardon, 
sir, said he. ‘Unquestionably, you are a stranger 
to the boards of the Royal Pantheon. This 
stage, sir, has been graced by beauty, and 
adorned by genius. The temple may be small’ 
[the acting space was about fourteen by twelve] ; 
‘but,’ continued he, standing with his back to 
the orchestra, and extending his arms, ‘its 
resources are unlimited! In evidence of my 
extreme care and attention, | may inform you, 
gentlemen ’—addressing those of the company who 
were lounging about the wings—‘without any 
undue breach of confidence, that my friend the 
respected lessee of the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane, had kindly proffered the loan of the 
identical property used by James Wallack, Esq., 
on the original production of this drama. It 
was in due course transferred to the stage of 
the Royal Pantheon ; but upon careful examina- 
tion, it was discovered that in its manufacture 
rustieity had not been sutfliciently observed. It 
was, moreover, frail, and needed readjustment. 
My master-carpenter—a provincial by birth—is 
at this moment busily employed in imparting 
the necessary characteristic features’—here a loud 
hammering is heard below—‘and I may con- 
fidently predict an artistic triumph !’ 

‘Hear, hear. Bravo, Smythson.’ 

‘Gentlemen, I thank you.u—We will now, if 
you please, proceed with the business of the 
scene. 

The following evening—the night of perform- 
ance—-the male portion of our merry company 
assembled in a low-ceilinged room under the 
stage. Sundry jets of gas pening from the 
walls threw a light on the benches which were 
attached to three sides of it. A large metal 
basin filled with water, together with a piece 
of yellow soap, were placed at one corner near 
the swing-door, behind which a coarse towel 
was suspended. Printed bills im various colours 
of past and forthcoming performances were 
lavishly bestowed on every available space. 
Among the rest, of course our own programme 
figured prominently. But over the mantel-piece, 
tacked to the frame of the mirror, was a written 
document advertising the cast of Colman’s [ron 
Chest, with the charges demanded from the 
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amateurs for the performance of the several 
characters. I append a copy: Sir Edward 
Mortimer, thirty shillings; Wilford, a guinea; 
Fitzharding, fifteen shillings; Adam Winterton, 
sixteen shillings; Old Rawbold, seven shil- 
lings; Samson, twelve shillings; Armstrong, 
ten shillings; Orson, twelve shillings; First 
Robber, six shillings; Second Robber, five 
shillings ; Third Robber, four shillings ; Fourth 
Robber, four shillings; Robbers’ Boy, four 
shillings ; Servant, two shillings. For the per- 
sonation of the female characters—Lady Helen, 
Barbara, Blanch, and Judith—no charges were 
made. The nightly cost of the house to the 
club, including gas, music, and dresses, was, if 
I remember right, about four pounds ten 
shillings. 

Whilst I have been recounting the above par- 
ticulars, the perruquier has been busily employed 
with R——’s wig, and in giving the finishing 
touches to his general ‘make-up.’ The house 
was reported to be full; and certain premonitory 
hints had been heard from the band—two fiddles 
and a piccolo, the drum being absent through 
indisposition. Impatient of delay, the audience 
grew restive and noisy. ‘Are you ready, Mr 
Strickland?’ shouted a loud voice from the 
stairs. 

‘We shall be at your service immediately, sir,’ 
answered the jocose hairdresser, who at once laid 
violent hands on the head of Beanstalk, clapping 
thereon a fiery-red scalp. 

‘Ring in the overture,’ cried the manager. 

The sound of the little bell was hailed with 
uproarious delight by the ape in front, and 
the entire orchestra cheerfully responded by play- 
ing a selection from the most familiar street tunes 
then in vogue. 

Again was the stentorian voice of the manager 
heard demanding the presence of the characters 
for the opening. A scramble ensued on mount- 
ing the narrow stairs leading to the stage, during 
which the youth who played Old Crumbs received 
a severe contusion on the eye. With the excep- 
tion of this untoward accident, all went fairly 
well from the rising of the curtain to its final 
fall. 

Reuben had not only been gratified in 
due course with the promised ‘stile’—which 
was in truth of the clumsiest description 
—but he had displayed a good deal of whole- 
some vigour in the performance of his part, 
gaining thereby long and loud applause. The 
young lady who played the characters of Rachel 
Heywood and Blac -eyed Susan also won the 
suffrages of the audience by her ready concep- 
tion and emotional sensibility. R was ex- 
cessively nervous ; but despite this serious draw- 
back, his capacity for comic delineation was made 
clear. There were indications, too, of that rare 
faculty of getting inside a personality, as it were 
—a power of complete identification, that made 
him famous in his latter days. 

These tentative efforts did not escape the 
shrewd eyes of manager Smythson, who had 
himself been an actor of marked ability in his 
time. For the moment, he abandoned his stilted 
phraseology, and addressed him in terms of 
earnest commendation. 

I well remember how deeply R—— was 
touched by this early recognition, and how 


during our walk home over Waterloo Bridge 
into Lanbith, we dwelt with enthusiasm on 
the events of the night. The unaccustomed 
plaudits had been most musical, and the sweet 
sounds were still dwelling in our ears, Looking 
back to this event through the long vista of 
many years, I do not remember that we indulged 
in any vain estimate of our joint successes ; proud 
we certainly were; but the predominant feeling 
was a profound satisfaction that we had not 
altogether failed. Anyway, a most important 
point had been gained by this adventure, inas- 
much as it had opened our eyes to the fact that 
we were thoroughly ignorant of the simplest 
rules of technical routine. The acting copy of 
the drama gave copious directions as to entrances 
and exits ; but how to effect these steps with pro- 
priety was an enigma yet ee Crossing 
the stage was held to be almost as difficult as 
rounding Cape Horn. How to stand, how to 
walk, how to take a chair, and how to sit on it, 
were questions not easily decided. But of this 
we were quite clear—that it was necessary we 
should know something of the English tongue, 
and how to speak it with due emphasis and 
discretion. It was also confessed that dancing, 
fencing, and a cognisance of music were desirable 
acquisitions, It dawned upon us very graduall 
that these difficulties were not to be evaded, 
that prior to becoming competent journeymen in 
the profession, a long, and possibly a tedious 
apprenticeship would be necessary. 

et it at once be noted that this view of the 
case did not deter us from seeking other inter- 
views with our friendly mentor in Catherine 
Street. Besides being a teacher of elocution, he 
was also a theatrical agent. A large apartment 
on the first floor was made to serve a double 
purpose, a greenroom by night, an office during 
the day, business hours eleven to three. Here, 
with an adroit dexterity, did manager Smythson 
endeavour to supply the various needs of his 
country clients. ‘To the uninitiated, a catalogue 
of these wants would have been mysterious and 
bewildering, A ‘heavy man’ and a ‘singing 
chambermaid’ were required at B——; a ‘low 
comedian,’ to sing between, was solicited to make 
up the company at M ; the lessee of the 
theatre at F—— demanded at once a ‘walking 
gentleman’ with a share of juvenile business; a 
‘good old man’ would be gratefully received at 
the Theatre Royal, P——. A ‘leading man of 
experience to undertake the duties of stage- 
management’ was urgently desired to apply 
without delay to the proprietor of the R—— 
Theatre, somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
Potteries. Openings for gentlemen who aspired 
to the functions of ‘general utility’ were nume- 
rous and pressing. 

Within a brief period of our joint début, the 
which our flattering manager loudly extolled as a 
‘histrionic triumph,’ I and my friend mounted the 
well-known stairs leading to the official sanctum, 
bent on trying our fortunes in the provinces. 
Here, amid heaps of playbills, letters, and other 
official documents, sat our ‘philosopher and friend,’ 
clad with all the authority of imperial Jove. 
With such a regal air did he dispense his favours, 
that the financial preliminaries contingent thereon 
seemed to savour of impertinence. Nevertheless, 
our fees were accepted with serene benignity ; 
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and the interview terminated with much good 
counsel, an impressive ‘God bless you, my 
children,’ together with a note of introduction to 
our respective managers. was despatched 
to Bristol as ‘second low comedian’ at an accepted 
salary of one guinea per week ; whilst my humble 
talents as ‘walking gentleman’ were entered for 
active service on the Kentish circuit, whicli 
included Ramsgate, Deal, Dover, &c., at the 
modest stipend of twenty shillings for the same 
period. Thus, then, was ‘My Theatrical Début,’ 
springing from a mood half sportive, half earnest, 
made the harbinger of a life’s career. 


THE LOST BEAR-HUNTERS. 
I. 


Ir was December in the early part of the 

resent century. The winter had commenced 
in good earnest, although the fall of snow was 
less than usual in Canada. Time has wrought 
changes in the district of London, Ontario, since 
then. At the date of our story it was very 
thinly peopled ; the settlements were few and far 
between. Facilities for emigration were few ; 
there were no steamships to bridge the Atlantic ; 
railroads had not been dreamed of; the British 
government was less liberal with land-grants, and 
there were fewer inducements for that varied 
enterprise which is now making the wilderness to 
blossom as the rose. 

Some gentlemen ‘in reduced circumstances,’ 
whom necessity had driven to seek to repair their 
fortunes in that land of deep snows and long 
winters, had obtained possession of large tracts of 
land, which they sought to let at a very low 
rental to the poorer class of settlers, in order to 
found for themselves or their successors extensive 
estates as landed proprietors after the English 
model. Mr T held one of these extensive 
tracts, almost equal to a modern-sized county in 
dimensions. Among the few who accepted his 
terms as settlers were John Howay and Thomas 
Nowlan. Howay was an Englishman by birth, 
and had been some years in Canada. Nowlan 
was an American, and had spent the whole 
of his long life as a backwoodsman, which 
means that he was inured to all kinds of diffi- 
culties and dangers, and that he was not lacking 
in the ordinary resources of a man who had spent 
his best years in the wilds. Howay, though a 
younger man, was past the middle age. 

Early on a December morning, Howay started 
from his loghut for a day at wood-cutting. 
Besides his axe, he had his gun and his dog Lion. 
He soon discovered the tracks of three bears, 
which they traced to a large tree three miles 
distant. Bears are not comfortable neighbours ; 
and cows and sheep and pigs are not safe within 
their reach ; besides which, their skins could be 
utilised for various purposes; while, if young, 
their flesh would prove an acceptable addition to 
the winter's stock of food ; and moreover, the fat, 
if not sold for bear’s grease, would be useful for 
many other purposes. 

Perhaps it was his eagerness to secure one of 
the bears, or even all three, as his own prize, 
which led him on to immediate attack, instead of 
returning to the settlement for help, as he should 
have done. He began, therefore, at once to cut 


down the tree. But as the tree was at least 
sixteen feet in circumference, this was no light 
work. It was needful, too, that he should keep 
a good look-out, in case his movements should 
disturb the bears. This he began to do, but, 
slackening his attention, he was presently put on 
the alert by the fall of a large piece of bark. 
Looking up into the tree, he discovered, to his no 
small consternation, the largest of the bears de- 
scending the tree, tail foremost. The appearance 
of the bear warned him to prepare for the worst ; 
so, putting down his axe, he seized his gun, with 
the intention of firing. Second thoughts, how- 
ever, led him to hesitate. He might wound but 
not kill the animal, and so exasperate him, and 
increase his own danger. While he was thus 
deliberating, the bear had nearly reached the 
ground, when the dog set up such a furious 
barking that the bear worked swiftly up the 
tree again. On reaching the top of the trunk 
where the limbs branched out, he paused, and 
turning round, surveyed both man and dog with 
a fierceness which was truly alarming. 

Howay wished now that he had sought the help 
of his neighbours, for his position seemed more 
and more perilous. Rallying his courage, how- 
ever, he seized his gun, and lodged a ball in the 
animal’s neck, which brought him lifeless to the 
ground. But, strange to say, this success rather 
excited the fears than stimulated the courage of 
Howay. He could not make sure of killing the 
others, and in turn he might be their prey. In- 
stead, therefore, of felling the tree, he made the 
best of his way to call in the aid of some neigh- 
bours. He returned with two men, three dogs, 
and another axe. The tree was soon cut through, 
but, in falling, it struck against another, and 
broke off just about the middle, at the identical 
part where the bears had stationed themselves. 
Stunned and confused, the animals ran so close to 
one of the men that he actually put the muzzle of 
his gun close to the shoulder of the larger bear, 
and lodged two balls in its body. The other 
made off and escaped unhurt, while the dogs 
engaged the wounded one until he shook them 
off with their flesh badly torn. 

It was now nearly sunset, and the men returned 
to their homes for the night. The next morning, 
Howay was again on the track of the bears, 
having now only one companion, Thomas Nowlan. 
They were provided each with a rifle, an axe, 
about six charges of powder, and bread and meat 
sufficient for one meal, hoping to be back before 
nightfall. 

The manner of hunting bears in Canada is that 
of tracking their footsteps through the snow to 
their winter retreats; and the knowledge that 
these tracks sometimes take the hunter forty or 
even fifty miles from his starting-point, should 
have forewarned the men to have been better 

rovisioned, knowing also that their return must 

e on their own footprints, and that if there 
should come a thaw, or a snowfall, they would 
be left without a trail of any kind. 

The 12th December passed, and the adven- 
turous huntsmen did not return. The next day, 
and the next, came and went in like manner, 
and still they did not appear; the only tidings 
of them being that about two o’clock on the 12th 
they had been observed crossing a river, which, 
in accordance with the name of London given 
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to the district, is called the Thames. It is a 
considerable river, and flows in a direction south- 
west-by-west into Lake St Clair. 

Their friends and neighbours now became 
alarmed, and concluded that they had perished 
with hunger and cold, or had been killed by 
the wounded bear. A son of the pe rietor of 
the district, under whom some of them held 
their farms and lots, therefore assembled a large 
party of the settlers pertaining to the townships 
of Londen and Nassouri, with the purpose of 
seeking the lost men. They doubted not, how- 
ever, that they had fallen a prey to the weather, 
even if they had escaped harm from the bears, 
for the cold was intense, their clothing was slight 
for the winter season, they had no  tinder-box, 
and were entirely without means of any kind 
to protect them from the severity of the weather. 
The party in quest prepared themselves in every 
way for their hazardous undertaking. They 
stocked themselves well with provisions, pocket- 
compasses, trumpets, abundance of ammunition, 
sufficient clothing, and the apparatus for lighting 
fires; and, in addition, they took with them 
some of the best dogs in the country. 

There was one thing which added to their 
difficulties—a thaw had taken place, and the 
snow had wholly disappeared from the ground, 
excepting in low and swampy situations. They 
had, therefore, no tracks whatever, and no 
idea of the direction the lost men might have 
taken, only the hint obtained from the men 
who had seen them crossing the river on the 
day of their departure. They had, as a con- 
sequence, no very sanguine hopes of finding 
them. They continued their search, however, 
for two days, exploring thousands of acres of 
forest and swamp, where they saw no trace of 
the foot of man. Giving - all hope of finding 
them, either living or dead—for they had not 
once come upon their track—the party returned 
home. 

There was one consideration which tended to 
mitigate the distress of the situation, to render 
the event less distressing than it might have been: 
the men had no family, so far as was known, 
to mourn their loss, or to suffer by their death ; 
it was simply the neighbours who were grieved 
iy the sad and painful end which they concluded 

oway and Nowlan had come to. 

Thus day followed day, and Christmas morning 
dawned. Young Mr T—— was just in the act 
of despatching messengers to take an inventory 
of the property of the lost men, when the news 
reached him that they had returned a few hours 
before, alive, but in a condition of the most utter 
wretchedness. As soon as possible, therefore, 
he went to see them, being anxious to know for 
himself that they were really alive, and to hear 
from them an account of their adventures and 
sufferings. It was a sight no one need wish to 
see, nor, having once seen, to behold a second 
time. They were spectacles of woe and misery 
and wretchedness almost beyond description— 
their garments torn, their countenance emaci- 
ated, their eyes sunk, their flesh withered away, 
and their whole appearance more like spectres 
than living men. ey were only the ghosts of 
their former selves, and to converse with them 
seemed like holding intercourse with the spirits 
of the departed. Their privations and sufferings 


had been so great, that the record of them seems 
more like romance than sober history ; their 
protracted endurance was so astonishing, and 
their deliverance so remarkable, that it may be 
alike interesting and profitable to listen to a 
relation of their adventures. 


IL 


It was on the 12th of December, that Howay 
and Nowlan started in pursuit of the bear. They 
soon came upon his track, which they followed 
in a north-westerly direction for at least twenty 
miles, when night came on. With difficulty 
they succéeded in making a fire, getting a light 
by placing a piece of dry linen on the pan of 
a flint-lock gun while flashing it. Supperless 
they lay down to rest, and sleepless they spent the 
night, which was exceedingly cold, its rigour being 
moderated by the warmth of their ample fire. 
At daylight, after breakfasting on the small 
fragments remaining from yesterday’s dinner, they 
started again on the track of the bear, their 
faithful dog having shared with them the crumbs 
of yesterday. The bear’s track now became very 
much involved, winding and doubling in a 
manner so perplexing that, about noon, when 
they must have proceeded twenty miles, they 
resolved to give up the chase; for having no 
compass, and the sun not being visible, they 
were unable to distinguish north from south. 
Their condition was most perilous ; in the depth 
of winter, without food or shelter or any know- 
ledge of their relative position, lost in the 
boundless forest. ‘To make matters worse, a thaw 
had set in; the snow was disappearing, and the 
rain was increasing hour by hour. They now 
recollected that in the early part of the day 
they had crossed the track of another bear, 
which they thought might lead them to some 
settlement. They hoped, too, that if it did not 
conduct them to the abodes of men, it might 
lead to the bear’s retreat, and that if they were 
successful in killing him, its flesh would afford 
them food and his skin serve as a bed. They 
followed the track, therefore, until they lost it 
by reason of the melted snow. What to do or 
what course to take, they did not now know. 
Hunting the bear gave place to an effort to 
ward off starvation and to get home. 

They soon found themselves on the bank of 
a small river, which they conceived to be a con- 
fluent of the Thames. Here they passed the 
second night, at the close of a day of hunger, 
disappointment, vexation, and fatigue. The situa- 
tion was dreary enough. It rained in torrents, 
and their only shelter was a few strips of bark. 
The wolves howled around them, and the tempest 
was so fierce that trees were torn up by the 
roots and strewn around in wild confusion. The 
scene was unchanged when morning broke. 
About noon, the violence of the storm abated ; 
but the rain fell relentlessly the whole of the 
day, while the cold was unabated. They again 
pursued their journey, still sustained by hope. 
Towards sunset, Howay fired at a partridge, but 
missed it, and they went supperless once more. 

On the fourth day, they felt the pangs of 
hunger so that they could have eaten almost 
anything, and their thirst was so insatiable that 
they were compelled to drink every few minutes. 
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Sixty hours had now elapsed since they had 
tasted food, and the appalling idea of death by 
starvation forced itself upon them. Just before 
sunset, however, Nowlan succeeded in shooting 
a partridge, half of which they consumed for 
supper, and devoured the other half for breakfast 
the next morning. But so ravenous were they 
that, as they afterwards declared, their hunger was 
no more appeased by eating this bird than it 
would have been under ordinary circumstances 
by swallowing a cherry. Little more than one 
charge of powder was now left them, and this 
they determined to reserve for lighting fires ; for, 
as the frost had now again set in, exposure for 
a single night without fire would result in speedy 
death. 

The fifth night was extremely cold, and Nowlan 
found in the morning that his feet were badly 
frozen. But this was not all. To the excru- 
ciating tortures of frost-bitten feet were added an 
unappeasable thirst and burning fever. Hitherto, 
they had walked, or rather run, from sunrise to 
sunset, doing about fifty miles a day ; but now 
it was with great difficulty, and with almost 
unbearable pain on the part of Nowlan, that 
they accomplished half that distance. 

On the afternoon of the sixth day, the sun 
appeared for a few moments, and convinced them 
that they were not on the banks of the Thames ; 
and as they had crossed that river to the north, 
they could only conclude that they were on one 
of the rivers which flow either northward into 
Lake Huron or westward into Lake St Clair. 
In either case they would be a long distance 
from home, and in a region then unsettled by 
white people. Still, as it led somewhere, they 
chose to follow its course, as it might conduct 
them to some Indian settlement. 

In a short time they discovered a boat on the 
opposite side of the river, and, a little further 
down, a canoe. ‘The appearance of these craft 
inspired them with the hope that there might be 
some human habitations or fellow-creatures near. 
But after travelling several miles, they came to 
the conclusion that the boats had been driven 
down the river during the recent thaw and storm. 
They were just commencing to cut down a tree 
for the night’s fire, when they observed a stack 
of hay a short distance before them, on their 
side of the river. The haystack convinced them 
they were near some settlement, and it afforded 
them a comfortable bed for the night, where they 
slept soundly for some hours, which was their 
first proper sleep since leaving home. Refreshed 
by their repose, they started with new energy, 
still keeping the bank of the river. The dog, 
however, their faithful companion hitherto, could 
follow them no longer; when they started, he 
staggered a few paces, and then fell, The gnaw- 
ings of hunger suggested that they should kill 
him to help to sustain their own life; but 
humanity, and affection for the companion which 
had served them with such fidelity, got the better 
of all such promptings. They had hardly pro- 
ceeded a mile on their journey, this seventh 
morning, when a new difliculty appeared in the 
shape of an impassable swamp, which compelled 
them to leave the bank of the river and strike 
out into the pathless waste. They walked all 
that day and the next, and about four o’clock 
on the ninth day they came upon the tracks 


of two men and a dog. Hope leaped to the 
conclusion that they were now near some settle- 
ment, and that their toils and sufferings and 
the withering hunger would soon be over. Alas ! 
they were doomed to disappointment. After 
following the tracks for some time, they were 
brought to the very spot where they had rested 
a few nights before. The footprints were those 
of their dog and themselves. 

Despair now seemed to lay firm hands on them. 
They sat down without even taking the trouble 
to kindle a fire, feeling that it would be better 
to be frozen to death than to seek to prolong 
a miserable existence. They gazed on each other 
with countenances full of the most painful emo- 
tions; tears flowed freely down their haggard 
cheeks ; and their chief dread was that one might 
survive the other, to die unpitied and unseen. 
The apprehension, too, that their bodies would 
be devoured by animals, was one that added point 
to their miseries. 

After they had both been the prey of melan- 
choly for an hour or more, Howay seemed to 
regain his composure, and told his companion 
it was their duty still to employ means for 
their own preservation, as He who gave them 
being had alone the right to take away their 
lives. Roused by these considerations, they set 
about kindling a fire, using their last flash 
of gunpowder for the purpose. There seemed 
then no hope that they could possibly exist 
beyond the night of the following day. ‘The 
morning found them in a state of apathy ; but 
they roused themselves to pursue their journey, 
and at nightfall they pate the haystack where 
they had had their only sleep. The dog was 
still alive, but unable to rise, and was a mere 
skeleton. 

The desire of life once more revived in their 
breasts, and they ate with ravenous appetite a 
large quantity of the inner bark of a species of 
elm. ‘This soon produced delirium, and they lay 
down among the hay in the greatest mental agony. 
By daylight the next morning they were better, 
and would have risen ; but recollecting that their 
materials for making a fire were exhausted, they 
resolved to roll themselves up in the hay again 
and await the hour of death. Scarcely had this 
resolution been formed, when they heard the 
sound of a cow-bell, coming apparently from the 
opposite side of the river. The sound of a cow- 
bell, they knew, was a certain sign of a human 
habitation at no great distance; they therefore 
arose at once, as if gifted with new energy, and 
soon perceived a loghouse, as if recently erected ; 
but no sign of inhabitant. They could hardly 
believe their eyes, thinking the loghouse might 
be, after all, a creature of their imagination, dis- 
ordered by long abstinence. At length, convinced 
of its reality, they began to search for means to 
ford the river, which turned out to be the Sauble. 
Finding a crossing-place, they were not long in 
reaching the opposite shore, where they were met 
by a white man and two Indians, who took them 
to the house of a man named Townsend, who was 
well known to them, and from whom they received 
every mark of kindness their forlorn condition 
required. 

‘he ringing of the cow-bell was a happy cir- 
cumstance for them. The river flowed into Lake 
Huron at a point one hundred miles from any 
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settlement, and they were only thirty miles from 
the lake when, meeting with the swamp, they 
had inadvertently bent their steps back into the 
woods along their own track. Townsend’s loghut 
was fifty miles from their home, and had only 
recently been erected near a salt spring he had 
discovered some time before. 

Mrs Townsend attended to the frozen feet of 
Nowlan; and after they had rested and sufficiently 
recovered strength, they started for their own 
settlement by the aid of a blazed line—bark taken 
from trees with an axe by a previous traveller— 
and on Christmas eve, thirteen days after they 
had left them, they had once more the happiness 
of entering their own homes and enjoying the 
comforts of their own firesides. 


OUR PARLOUR-MAID. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


I am the wife of a medical man in London, who, 
I am thankful to say, possesses an excellent 
practice. Our house is in Notting Hill; but 
I need not particularise the exact locality, as 
it has nothing to do with my story. We em- 
ploy three servants indoors—cook, housemaid, 
and parlour-maid. As we have no children, we 
do not require a nurse. And I am sure, from 
my own experience, when I hear people declare 
that there are very few good servants to be 
had now, and that doing their duty is generally 
the very last thing they think of, I sympathise 
and agree with them from the bottom of my 
heart. Iam convinced there are few such faith- 
ful, attached domestics to be had now, as there 
used to be in my grandmother’s days. I am a 
most indulgent mistress, and yet I have not been 
able to get servants to stay with me. If, by great 
good fortune, I have found one to suit me, she 
was sure either to quarrel with the others, or 
take offence at some trivial matter, or discover 
that the situation was not good enough, and that 
she ought to ‘better herself ;’ and then all the 
wearisome round of registry offices, advertise- 
ments, correspondence, and interviews have had 
to be gone through again. 

At the time of which I write, however, I was 
fortunate enough to have a tolerable cook, and 
a housemaid who seemed all that was desir- 
able; but I could not meet with a parlour- 
maid. My last was a stately middle-aged woman, 
with manners fit for a palace, who had come 
to me with a recommendation from a lady of 
title. But, alas! I soon discovered that she drank. 
Finally, she returned one Sunday evening hope- 
lessly intoxicated, and my heart died within me 
at the prospect of having to hunt for another. 
I advertised again, and had several applications. 
One was from a young woman who had been 
living for three years at a country vicarage in 
Surrey. She referred me to her late master, 
the Rev. Wentworth Allardyce, who was then 
at Folkestone, where he was staying on account 


|from my drawers, and similar odds and ends, 
| Some change received from the milkman, and 
of his health, I wrote to him at the address | temporarily deposited on the dresser in the 


given, which was a fashionable hotel; and received 
a reply, giving Eliza Willis such a high character 
for honesty, sobriety, and conscientiousness, that 
I engaged her at once. 

A more prepossessing girl I never saw. Ima- 
gine a Madonna face, framed in smooth soft 
brown hair, pensive hazel eyes, a sweet smile, 
a neat trim figure, most winningly deferential 
manners—and you have the portrait of Eliza 
Willis. She was a thoroughly competent. ser- 
vant, who seldom needed directions, and never 
had to be told a thing twice; a fact which 
spoke volumes for her efficiency, as any old 
housekeeper could certify. So domestic peace at 
last seemed to settle down upon us, and for a 
time I lived in a paradise. From morning till 
night, Eliza laboured to save me trouble and 
annoyance. If I forgot anything, no disaster 
ensued, for her admirable memory supplied the 
deficiency. If I had a headache, she would 
smooth my pillow and bring me tea with the 
dexterity of a professional nurse, superadded to 
the tenderness of a personal friend. She could 
sew better than any girl I ever knew, and was 
invaluable to me in repairing the household 
linen and in executing any little alteration in 
my wardrobe. Her skill in waiting at table 
and her politeness to all visitors delighted every- 
body who came to the house. She performed 
all these various functions, too, with such sweet- 
ness, that that alone was a high recommenda- 
tion. No one ever saw Eliza ruffled or out of 
temper. Neither hurry nor delay made her 
cross. She was so willing and obliging, that she 
never objected to doing anything required of 
her. 

She was also honest to a degree—absurdly 
honest, I used to say. One night, for in- 
stance, very late, when I was sitting up for 
Charlie, she came down wrapped in a shawl, 
hours after she had gone to bed, to say that 
she recollected she had given me change a penny 
short on returning from an errand that day, 
and she could not sleep for thinking about it. 
She assured me so fervently, as she handed me 
the coin, that she had never wronged anybody 
of a halfpenny in her whole life, that from 
that moment I would have trusted her with 
untold gold. 

She had been with us about two months, when 
that very unpleasant experience few mistresses 
entirely escape, of finding things mysteriously 
disappear or lessen in quantity, became mine. 
At first I scarcely noticed it; but by-and-by I 
had no choice but to admit very unwillingly 
that there must be a thief in the house. I don’t 
know a more miserable sensation than that pro- 
duced by such knowledge. The articles missed 
were all little trifling things, such as an inexpert 
thief would take, under the impression that their 
very insignificance rendered it safe to steal them, 
I missed note-paper and envelopes, reels of 
cotton and silk from my work-basket, ribbons 
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kitchen, was never accounted for. But the 
climax was the loss of a valuable sapphire ring, 
which, being in a hurry one day, I had placed 
in a drawer of my dressing-table. I turned the 
key in the drawer, but omitted to take it out; 
and when, an hour after, I came upstairs to put 
it on, the ring had disappeared. 

I could hesitate no longer. My husband was 
away, and I had none but my own counsel to 
rely upon; and as it was almost certain that 
the thief must be one of*the servants, I decided 
to call them separately into my bedroom and 
interrogate them ; and if they persisted in deny- 
ing all knowledge of the ring, I should then 
make them turn out their boxes before me. I 
first summoned the cook, whom I knew to be 
honest, and did not for one moment suspect. 
I was not surprised to hear her emphatically 
deny that she had ever touched my things. I[ 
went up-stairs with her, and stood by while she 
turned out her trunk as a matter of form; and | 
when nothing was discovered, I dismissed her, 
and told her to send Jane the housemaid to 
me. She was a stout hearty country girl, who 
had come to me with an excellent character 
about six months before. She was quick- 
tempered, and at once fired up when I asked 
her whether, on her honour, she had any know- 
ledge of the matter. 


OUR PARLOUR-MAID. 


*Ma’am, I never took a pin of yours or 
anybody else’s in my life!’ said Jane, with an | 
emphasis which seemed most sincere. ‘And as 
to your ring, ma’am, I’d give a month’s wages 
to find it, for I can’t bear to think that there 
are people in this house who are not honest. 
But, maam—though it’s perhaps mean to say 
so, and I know you don’t encourage us servants 
to tell tales of one another—still I feel as if 
you ought to know that I’m sure one of us is 
a thief!’ 

‘It is not cook,’ I said. 

‘No, ma’am; it’s Eliza. You think all the 
world of her, ma’am ; but you’re deceived in her. 
As sure as my name’s Emma Jane Collins, you’re 
deceived in her !’ 

The girl’s manner was so earnest that I felt 
disagreeably shocked. 

‘Are you quite sure of what you say, Jane? 


It is a serious thing to bring such a charge ; 
and I never had a servant more attentive and | 
obliging than Eliza.’ 

‘T can’t say I ever saw her steal anything, 
ma’am,’ said my handmaiden vehemently. ‘But | 
I’m as sure as possible that she took your ring, 
and nobody else. 

‘Well, Jane,’ I said, anxious to sift the matter 
as soon as possible, ‘I hope you are mistaken | 
in what you say; but, as a matter of form, [| 
must see your box emptied, as I have already seen | 
cook’s,’ | 

‘Very well, ma’am ; 
tion.’ 

So I led the way to the large attic where all 
the three girls slept. Jane opened her two boxes | 
with the utmost willingness, and stood beside | 
me with a smile on her face, as much as to say: 
‘You will see what an entirely needless business 
you have undertaken !’ 

I lifted up some collars and cuffs. What could 
this be? ote-paper and envelopes with my 
monogram, E. C. L.—Edith Catherine Lester ! | 


I’m sure I’ve no objec- 
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Hidden away among piles of winter clothing 
was a miscellaneous assortment of our property, 
some of which I had not missed as yet—small 
nicknacks out of the drawing-room, a volume 
of Sir Walter Scott, a pair of sleeve-links of 
my husband’s, two of my best pocket-handker- 
chiefs, and, rolled up in an ol newspaper, a 
pot of my strawberry jam! I turned indignantly 
to look at Jane, and denounce her as the thief 
she was; when, to my utter amazement, I saw 
she was staring at the plunder with an expres- 
sion of such complete and stupefied astonishment, 
that a stranger would have supposed she had 
never seen the things before, oa was puzzled 
to know how they came there. At the very 
bottom of the box was a small package of white 
paper, loosely tied round with thread. Opening 
it, I saw, to my joy, my missing ring. 

‘You wicked, wicked girl!’ I said, as I slipped 
it on my finger. ‘Now, what have you to say 
for yourself?’ 

‘If I never speak another word, ma’am,’ she 
returned undauntedly, ‘I never saw those things 
before, and I never put them in my box.’ 

‘You can hardly expect me to believe that,’ 
I said, indignant at her falsehood and effrontery. 
‘They could not get into your box without 
hands.’ 

‘I never put them there, returned Jane, 
beginning to cry. ‘I don’t know who did; 
unless it’s some wicked person who wants to 
ruin me. O maam, O ma/am!’ she implored 
earnestly, ‘do believe me when I say I never 
took them !’ 

‘That is nonsense, Jane,’ I said sternly. ‘Tell- 
ing a lie will not make better of it. Turn out 
your other box, and let me see what else of 
mine you have stolen.’ 

There proved to be nothing in it but caps 
and her Sunday hat. She never ceased to protest 
amid her tears that she had never touched my 
things, until I was quite exasperated at her hardi- 
hood. 

‘Now, Jane, you had much better confess 
without telling any more falsehoods. Lying 
will not do any good. If you will confess’ 

‘I won’t confess to doing what I never did, 
ma’am,’ she answered defiantly. 

‘Very well, then. I shall call the others, and 
show them these things, that they may know 
who is the culprit; and then you leave my 
service at once.’ 

So I rang for cook and Eliza, and, pening 


| to my belongings on the floor, said that the thief 
| was found. 


Eliza offered to turn out her box, 
saying that it was only right that she should do 
so as well as the others. Of course there was 
nothing of mine in it; but it was much tidier 
than either of the others, with her treasured 
Bible and Prayer-book neatly wrapped in tissue- 
paper and lying on the top. 

| then told Jane to come to me in the dining- 
room, where a most unpleasant scene ensued, 
for she stoutly maintained her innocence. I am 
rather cowardly, like a great many women, about 
prosecuting dishonest servants. Rather than ap- 
pear as a witness against her, | would have eon- 
doned a great deal; and I did not like the idea 
of sending such a young girl to prison. Her 
mother I knew to be an honest, hard-working 
widow, who won!d be heart-broken at Jane’s 
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behaviour. So I told her that, on account of her 
previous good character and my respect for her 
mother, I had decided not to call in the police ; 
but that she must leave the house immediately, 
and need never refer to me for a character ; and 
I hoped my being so lenient would induce her 
to repent and reform. 

She listened without the smallest softening, 
that I could see; and turned at the door to 
say: ‘Well, ma’am, I can only say you’ve been 


deceived. Some day, you will know the true 
from the false.’ 
She departed. Kind Eliza helped her to pack 


her boxes, fetched a cab for her, and gave her 
a tract at parting, with, as cook afterwards told 
me, some excellent advice. I must say this made 
me admire and respect the parlour-maid more 
than ever. There are not many who will say a 
kind word to a detected thief. 

Then came up the disagreeable problem of 
getting another housemaid at a moment’s notice ; 
but here, fortunately, Eliza came to my relief. 
She knew a girl, she said, a distant connection of 
her own, who was just leaving a situation at 
South Kensington. 1 wrote to her mistress, who 
gave her an excellent character; and in a few 
days she was installed in our house. She was 
not quite so prepossessing in appearance as Eliza, 
as she had rather a cast in her eyes; but she 
proved an excellent servant, and now that Jane 
had gone, I was not annoyed by petty pil- 
ferings. 

It is not often that my good husband finds 
fault with anything in the house; but one even- 
ing, as we were sitting at dinner, he did take 
exception to the tarnished condition of our plate 
generally, and especially of one piece on the 
sideboard—a large silver salver, which we used 
for a tea-tray on state occasions ; two very massive 
cups; and a fine tankard, quite eighteen inches 
high, which had belonged to his grandfather. 
‘Yes, I know it wants cleaning badly, I said. 
‘I intend to have it all done one of these days. 
The London atmosphere soon tarnishes it.’ 

We had a great deal of plate—most of it very 
old, and which had been in my husband’s family 
for generations. As he was an only child, he had 
inherited it all. I had also a good many hand- 
some silver articles among my wedding-presents. 
I hope I shall not be accused of boastful arro- 
gance, when I say that, between us, we had almost 
more than we knew what to do with. It was a 
nuisance to keep clean, and a constant worry to 
me. We kept it all in the house. We had tried 
leaving it at our bank; but that method was 
very inconvenient when we were giving a dinner- 
party and needed a number of extra articles. 
Also, my husband liked to have it to look at, 
as also to show occasionally some particularly 
old and valuable piece to some connoisseur-friend. 
So, though we had often been threatened by 
our friends with burglars, and warned that we 
should have our plate stolen, we continued to 
store it, except those articles in use, in a small 
room at the head of the stairs, next to our bed- 
room, where we must hear any sound there in 
the night. The plate was not in a safe, being 
so large in quantity ; but we had had an espe- 
cially strong oak-press, with double doors lined 
with iron, made expressly for it. The press was 
fitted with shelves and drawers lined with green 


baize. Connected with it was an electric bell, 
which must infallibly ring if any unaccustomed 
hand essayed to open the outer lock. The locks 
themselves were of complicated construction ; 
and we never left the house in the daytime 
without at least one servant in it. On the rare 
occasions on which I could persuade my husband 
to indulge himself with a few weeks of holi- 
day, we always sent all the plate to the bank. 
I may add that the door of the plate-room itself 
was always kept locked and the key in my 
ossession ; and that the window was protected 
y heavy iron bars inside. 

My husband laid but few restrictions upon 
me; but there was one point upon which he 
was resolute—nobody must ever go to the plate- 
room but me. No matter how trustworthy the 
servants might be, I was never to give them the 
keys, or even allow them to know how much 
plate we had. Charlie’s firm belief was that at 
least three-fourths of the burglaries that occur 
were planned either by the servants or by asso- 
ciates and friends of theirs. 

I must say I found the restriction sometimes 
rather tiresome, when I was busy preparing for 
a dinner-party, and the housemaid came to say 
that she wanted more spoons and forks and 
other articles for the table. It would often have 
been an immense relief to me to hand her the 
keys and say: ‘I am very busy; get what is 
required yourself.” But I never did, although 
I might think Charlie over-cautious. 

The very day after my husband had spoken 
being pouring wet, and the servants not having 
much to do, it occurred to me that I had better 
go to the’ plate-room and get out what silver 
required cleaning, and let them have it. It was 
always a tedious operation. So I went up-stairs, 
got out my keys, opened the press, and began 
work. It was more than a year since most of 
it had been cleaned, and I looked over every- 
thing, determined to have it all done, and well 
done, in readiness for our next dinner-party. 
The articles which needed polishing I put down 
on the floor, for there was neither table nor 
chair in the room, nothing but the press. 

‘If you please, ma’am,’ said a soft voice at 
my elbow, ‘here is a letter the postman has 
just brought.’ 

It was Eliza. I must say that for half a 
minute I felt vexed to think that, no doubt 
hearing me stirring about, she had followed me 
in here. True, I had never told any of the 
servants not to come into that room, for I had 
not thought it worth while. However, here 
Eliza was; and I saw her gaze wander, very 
naturally, to the open press with its well-filled 
shelves, and the accumulation on the floor. 

‘O ma’am, what beautiful things!’ she said 
admiringly. 

‘Yes, are they not?’ I said. ‘Dr Lester is 
very proud of his silver; for most of it has 
been a long time in his family, I want you 
and Sarah to clean the plate to-day. I will 
put what requires cleaning outside the door, 
and you can come and fetch it.’ 

Eliza went out with—I could not or’ fancy- 
ing—just the slightest shade of unwillingness 
in her manner ; and I carefully locked the door, 
after leaving some of the things outside. In due 
time they were brought up-stairs again brilliantly 
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polished, and I put them all away, feclin 

rather heroic for resisting the temptation to call 

in Eliza to help me. Had it not been for my 

ae word to my husband, I certainly should 
ave done so. 

Two days afterwards, late in the afternoon, 
Eliza came to me in my bedroom with a glowing 
face and handed me a gentleman’s card: ‘ REv.. 
WENtTWoRTH ALLARDYCE, Oakwood Vicarage.’ 

‘It’s my dear master—my dear late master, 
I mean, ma/am,’ she said, looking quite over- 
joyed. ‘He was in London, and he called to 
see how I was getting on; and he would like 
to speak to you, ma’am, if you are not engaged.’ 

I went down to the drawing-room willingly 
enough. Eliza had often told me about this 
Mr Allardyce, who had been very kind to her; 
and I was really glad to see any one who was 
interested in so excellent a servant. 

The clergyman was a handsome man of about 
thirty-five, with dark vivacious eyes and a plea- 
sant smile. He was got up in the most correct 
style of High Church costume, with long straight 
coat, buttonless waistcoat, a round collar, a cross 
suspended to his watch-chain, and a flat felt 
hat. 

‘Mrs Lester, I believe,’ he said, coming for- 
ward most courteously. ‘I trust you will not 
think I have taken a liberty in calling to see 
a domestic who served me faithfully for three 
years, and in whom I shall always take a sin- 
cere interest.’ 

‘I am very glad to see you, Mr Allardyce,’ 
T said. 

‘And I assure you it gives me great pleasure 
to make the acquaintance of a lady of whom 
I have heard so much. Eliza often writes to 
me, and is eloquent in her praises of you, and 
her gratitude for your kindness.’ 

‘She is a very good girl,’ I said. 

‘She zs a good girl—a thoroughly good girl— 
conscientious and sincere,’ he answered, as if he 
felt pleased at my praise. ‘As an inmate of my 
household she was admirable in every particular. 
I also had the pleasure of preparing her for 
her confirmation. That being the case, I was 
naturally anxious not to lose sight of her when 
she came to London.’ 

‘She has often spoken of you to me, Mr 
Allardyce. She often praises your beautiful 
garden, and the pretty meadows near your 
vicarage. We poor Londoners envy you your 
privileges,’ 

‘Yet this is a delightful part of London,’ 
he said, with a glance out of the window. 

‘O yes, we like it very well. Only the 
summer is coming on, and we naturally yearn 
for the country. The parks are a poor substi- 
tute for it.’ 

‘My garden is beginning to look very pretty 
now. You and Dr Lester must really run down 
to Oakwood—it is only an hour’s journey from 
town—and gather strawberries for yourselves, 
and taste our country cream. I can promise 
you these simple pleasures at least, and a game 
at tennis. I should like you to see my roses.’ 

‘Thank you; you are very kind.’ 

‘Is Dr Lester at home? I hope I shall have 
the pleasure of making his acquaintance before 
I leave.’ 


— he went out that he should not be 
ong. 

‘T understand he has a very large practice 3? 

‘Very. And he is particularly busy just 
now.’ 

‘A most enviable profession, his, remarked 
Mr Allardyce, gazing round the room as he 
spoke. ‘To soothe pain—to relieve suffering— 
to awaken hope—I can imagine few things more 
delightful to a man whose heart is in his 
work,’ 

Eliza—all smiles and declight—now entered 
with afternoon tea, and while she handed it 
round in her peculiarly deft and pleasant way, 
Mr Allardyce talked to her. 

‘Your mistress says she is very fond of the 
country, Eliza, and some day she is coming to 
Oakwood, to eat strawberries and cream and 
sit under the trees.’ 

‘Oh, how nice, sir!’ cried Eliza, 

‘I think she would admire the roses. You 
remember that large bush in the middle of the 
lawn? The frost killed that in the winter.’ 

‘Did it, sir? Oh, I am so sorry !’ 

‘And poor old Nat Welsh, my gardener, is 
dead. Oh, and Mrs Allardyce told me not to 
forget to tell you that the Sunday-school is most 
flourishing. There are a hundred and—yes, a 
hundred and twenty children in it now.—l hope 
you keep up your good habits, Eliza, and go 
regularly to church, and read your Bible as you 
used to do at Oakwood 2 

At that moment I heard my husband’s latch- 
key in the door, and I stepped out into the 
hall, ‘Mr Allardyce is here, and is anxious to 
see you,’ I said, as he came in; and added, sotto 
voce, ‘he is such a nice man! Do come and 
speak to him.’ 

Charlie followed me into the drawing-room, 
where Mr Allardyce gracefully came forward, 
while Eliza removed the tea-things. And then 
ensued a delightful chat of about an hour's 
duration. To give even an outline of the con- 
versation would take too long; but I remember 
that we touched upon a great number of topics. 
Our guest seemed to have travelled much, 
both in England and on the continent; and he 
related some very amusing experiences for our 
entertainment. 1 could see Charlie was delighted 
with him. 

‘Are you making a long stay in town, Mr 
Allardyce?’ he asked, as the hall-clock struck 
six. 

‘No; my time is not my own, and I must 
return to-night.’ 

‘We should be most happy to offer you a 
bed.’ 

‘Thank you; you are very kind; but I pro- 
mised Mrs Allardyce I would return to-night. 
She gets nervous in my absence, and imagines 
burglars and all sorts of horrors.’ 

‘But you will stay and dine with us? Our 
hour is six.’ 

‘Thank you ; I should like to do so very much, 
if I can manage not to miss the half-past nine 
o'clock train at Waterloo, which I said I should 
return by,’ 

‘I can promise that; I will send you in my 
brougham,’ said my husband. And then Eliza 
came to say that dinner was on the table; and 
we went into the dining-room. 
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The meal was a very pleasant one, for our 
uest exerted himself to be agreeable. We were 
oth charmed with him. 

‘You will excuse my remarking what very 
fine specimens of antique plate you have on 
your sideboard, Dr Lester, said Mr Allardyce, 
when we were sitting at our modest dessert. 
‘I flatter myself that I am a connoisseur in 
old silver; and I never saw more splendid 
designs,’ 

‘I confess I am rather proud of them,’ said 
my husband, highly gratified, as he always was 
ve Bi anybody alluded to his hobby. ‘Would 
you like to examine them ?’ 

Our visitor rose with a graceful bow and smile 
to me, and went to the sideboard, where he 
handled the cups with evident appreciation. 
‘How massive they are! and how beautifully 
ornamented! I suppose they are Jacobean ?’ 

‘The date of the tankard is 1684; the cups 
are five years older,’ said my husband, who was 
learned in Hall-marks, and knew the date of 
every piece of plate we possessed. (It may not 
be generally known that by means of letters, 
which represent figures, the precise date of any 
piece of Hall-marked silver may be ascertained.) 

‘Very fine indeed,’ said Mr Allardyce. ‘Even 
my neighbour, Lord Fitzgeorge, has nothing 
better. What a massive salver! Your coat of 
arms in the centre, I suppose ?’ 

‘Yes. All these things belonged to my grand- 
father. Since you so much appreciate such 
things, Mr Allardyce, said my husband in a 
state of high gratification, ‘I should like to show 
you a few other specimens I possess. I have 
a Queen Anne tea-service—genuine Queen Anne, 
dated 1712—which has been admired very much. 
We do not keep it in every-day use, and 
indeed we never leave more silver out than 
is absolutely necessary, on account of thieves. 
I will show you my plate-room and what I 
have there.—But won’t you take another glass 
of wine ?’ 

‘No, thank you,’ said Mr Allardyce eagerly. 
‘I should so much prefer to see your plate. I 
have quite a passion for old silver.’ 

‘Edith, dear, you have the keys, said my 
husband. ‘If you will go and unlock the door, 
we will follow you.’ 

It was still broad daylight, being June. I 
went up-stairs and unlocked the doors, and 
then the two gentlemen came in. Our visitor 
was delighted as one thing after another was 


' brought out. Charlie had never had such an 


appreciative critic before. 

*A most beautiful and valuable collection,’ said 
the clergyman after he had examined everything. 
‘But do you think it safe to keep so much plate 
in an ordinary dwelling-house ?’ 

‘Oh, perfectly,’ said my husband. ‘You see 
the bars on the window ; and the doors are always 
kept locked. Besides, any one who incautiously 
touched the press must ring this bell,’ he added, 
showing where it was and how to avoid ringing it. 

‘I you have locks of complicated con- 
struction ?’ 

*Very.—Where are your keys, Edith ?—See, 
Mr Allardyce. This is the key for the inner 
door, and that for the outer. You perceive they 
are of very peculiar make, and they are never 
allowed out of my wife's possession.’ 


A knock at the door, and my husband opened 
it an inch or two to be informed by the 
housemaid: ‘Please, sir, you’re wanted in the 
surgery.’ 

It was always the way when we had visitors. 
Charlie went rather reluctantly; and I had 
scarcely{ turned to Mr Allardyce to say I was 
sorry my husband had been called away, and 
I hoped his patient would not detain him long, 
when I heard Eliza’s voice at the door, saying : 
‘If you please, ma’am, may I speak to you a 
minute ?’ 

I asked Mr Allardyce to excuse me, and went 
out into the passage. 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 


On, how the aged faces glow 
Around the cheerful fire to-night, 
While whispering lover bending low 
Thrills ‘neath the smile of shy delight 
That ripples o’er the gentle face, 
Whose modest beauty charms him so, 
And tempts him with its winning grace 
To kiss it ‘neath the mistletoe ! 


Pass round the bow] of sparkling wine ; 
Our toast shall be that happy pair ; 
May kindly fortune round them twine 
Love's fairy garland ; may they share 
The joys that loving hearts may boast, 
Unspoiled by envy, greed, or pride ! 
May they recall our hearty toast 
With grateful joy cach Christmas-tide ! 


Fill up once more, ye jovial band ! 
Our store is not exhausted yet ; 
Our best we place at your command ; 
And doubt not that our sole regret 
Is that we cannot more bestow 
On friend and kindred gathered here, 
With looks that set our hearts aglow, 
While sharirg this our humble cheer ! 


Blithe hearts are bounding here and there, 
In merry time to dancing feet ; 
Bright eyes are shining everywhere, 
Where honest hands in friendship meet ! 
Sweet baby faces laugh between ; 
White frosty beard, and hoary head, 
Still shimmering through the silvery sheen, 
As peep through snow the berries red ! 


The streets are cold, our hearth is warm ; 
Come, little waif, and be our guest ! 
Seek not to hide thy shivering form ; 
Our Christmas will be richly blest 
When o’er thy wistful face shall steal 
The smile of heavenly gratitude, 
Which consecrates the festive meal 
However coarse, however rude ! 


Ring on, ring on, ye joyous bells ! 

Ten thousand grateful hearts respond ; 
For while your rapturous music swells, 

‘King Christmas’ waves his magic wand 
Above the loving hearts that greet 

Each other round the ingle-side— 
Blest birth of love, and friendship sweet, 

Oh, happy, happy Christmas-tide ! 

Fanny Forrester. 
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